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PHILIPPINE (VISAYAN) SUPERSTITIONS. 

I. GOOD AND EVIL SPIRITS. 

The Visayans in general believe in three kinds of spirits : the 
tamawos, dwendes, and asuangs. The first are not especially bad, 
although sometimes mischievous, and accustomed to kidnap children, 
in order to make them like themselves. They live in mounds or 
elevated places in the fields. Their houses, which are generally on 
the inside of the mound, although sometimes built outside, are of 
metal or glass, and ordinarily invisible to mortals. Those who have 
seen them, and in each town there is usually at least one person who 
claims to have done so, say that the houses have the appearance of 
those inhabited by men, contain handsome furniture, and usually 
have in them beautiful young ladies who do their utmost to induce 
the child whom the tamawo has captured to partake of their food, 
since if a mortal once eats of their food he becomes for all time a 
tamawo like themselves. If, however, he successfully resists them, 
the child is, at the end of three or four days, taken back to the spot 
where he was captured, and released. 

The tamawo can take on any shape he pleases, generally appear- 
ing as a man, but sometimes as a dog, carabao, or other animal. 
The tamawo, however, can be distinguished from the true animal, 
because the former has a huge body, big staring eyes, and the toes 
much prolonged and ending in big claws. 

The dwende is a little sprite which lives in men's houses, and 
amuses himself by making noises, throwing sand and stones, and 
singing. In general, he is good natured, although if provoked he 
may take his revenge by making one of the children fall sick and die. 
At times one can be heard to drop from the ceiling to the floor, and 
at other times he knocks over kitchen utensils, etc. 

Filipino houses swarm with lizards, rats, and bats. One kind of 
lizard, about three or four inches long, runs over the ceilings and 
walls, especially at night, and often slips and falls to the floor with a 
thud. Rats frequently alarmed us by lifting the lids of kettles, to 
get what might be within, and letting them down with a bang. 
They and the bats make noise enough at night to account for almost 
anything, and it is probable that with the lizards, assisted by the 
vivid imagination of the people, they are entirely responsible for the 
belief in the existence of these noisy little imps. 

The belief in asuangs is too firmly established in the minds of 
most of the people to be easily shaken, and is sometimes the cause 
of great mischief, as the asuang is a mortal, in many respects like 
themselves, — indeed, may be one of their neighbors. The chief 
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characteristic of the asuang is his liking for human flesh, especially 
the livers of young children. It is with the greatest difficulty that 
a teacher can convince his scholars that the cannibals mentioned in 
the story of Robinson Crusoe were not asuangs, but simply men and 
women like their own parents. The children believe that the 
asuang can catch them and carry them to the tops of high trees, in 
order to eat them. This is one of the reasons why they dislike to 
be out after dark, and why they will not travel alone at night, or 
even in the daytime in lonely places, if it can possibly be avoided. 

The asuang is a man or woman who has made a compact with the 
evil one. Such a one does not attend the church nor enter any 
other sacred place. He has a hole in the arm-pit which contains an 
oil that gives him the power of becoming invisible and flying where 
he pleases. His nails are very long and his tongue horribly 
expanded, black, and pliant as silk. 

The asuang, like the tamawo, can assume the form of an animal 
at will. The early evening is the time most suitable for him to 
make a visit of inspection to the houses where, later, when the 
people are all asleep, he performs his horrible deeds. At midnight 
he leaves the lower part of his body, from the waist down, and the 
other half flies off to look for food, especially lonely travellers and 
babies whose attendants have neglected them. If any one can 
manage, during the absence of the asuang, to cast salt upon the part 
of his body which he has left behind, it will be impossible for him 
upon his return to reunite his body. 

When a child is sick, the parents go to the house of one who is 
known to be an asuang, and beg him to come and cure the sick one. 
If the asuang can be induced to come and touch the child's hand, 
immediate recovery is assured and the parents return thanks to the 
asuang. 

It is a serious matter to be suspected of being an asuang. Young 
ladies who belong to the family of an asuang are not sought in mar- 
riage, but are condemned to pass their lives in lonely spinsterhood, 
— a fate even more to be deplored in that country than in more civ- 
ilized regions. Many masters will not engage a servant until after 
assuring themselves that there is no danger of his being related to 
an asuang. 

In order to discover whether a person is an asuang or not, a curious 
custom is in vogue. The parings of the finger-nails are cast into 
the fire in the presence of the suspect. If the suspicion is correct, 
the asuang betrays himself by becoming extremely nervous and rest- 
less. 

The probable origin of the belief in asuangs is thus given by a 
well-educated Visayan : — 
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" Before the Spaniards came to these Islands each datto or rich 
man had an asuang, or official who served as counsellor in religious 
and political matters. The asuangs were the most learned people 
among them. The Spaniards came and began to preach Christian- 
ity, and, of course, they had to show the falsehood of the asuang's 
doctrine, as contrary to morality. Then the neophytes and new 
Christians looked upon the asuang as a false teacher, and their ha- 
tred of him became so great that they forged and invented many 
attributes of him." 

In addition to these, there are the cama-cama, or little spirits of 
the well, whose operations are limited to making black and blue 
spots on the bodies of those who come to bathe, by pinching them, 
and ghosts, which appear as flaming figures in the graveyards. As 
the graves are very shallow, and bones, coffin-boards, etc., are strewn 
around, it is not improbable that phosphorescent lights may some- 
times be seen. A parish priest, in reply to a question once put to 
him by the writer as to the belief in these ghosts, said : " We do not 
know. It may be that God permits the souls of men to return to 
earth as a warning to others, but whether this is so or not I cannot 
say." 

II. TWO TAMA WO STORIES. 

I. There is a kind of tree called lonoc which the people think to 
be inhabited by tamawos, and they are afraid to touch it. 

In 1876 a gentleman owned an estate in Igpandan, between Miagao 
and Igbaras, in the province of Iloilo. 

Near the house stood a lonoc tree. The gentleman wanted to 
clear all the estate from trees and bushes, so gave orders to cut the 
tree down. The workmen, who all belonged to the ignorant class, 
protested, and besought their master not for his life to go on with the 
task ; but he refused to listen, and the tree was chopped down. 

The men, as they were cutting the tree, cried : " We are not respon- 
sible for this cutting ! " By this means they hoped to escape the 
tamawos' anger. 

Some time afterwards, the gentleman's house in town was troubled 
by stoning. No one could discover the author of the disturbance, 
although many suspected ones were arrested without causing the 
cessation of the trouble. 

A Spanish priest, who, of course, did not believe that spirits could 
have anything to do with such matters, went to the house ; but no 
sooner had he stepped inside the door than he was hit with a stone. 
Curiosity brought many people to the house to see the stones, flowers, 
dirt, etc., which continued to fall for about a month. 

Who caused the trouble? The rabble solved the problem by 
imputing it to the tamawos, who in this way were avenging the 
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injury done them by cutting down the lonoc tree. The learned men 
attributed it to some evilly disposed persons who wished to annoy the 
owner of the house. But in spite of all the investigations made, the 
true cause was never fully established. 

2. Once a fish seller went on horseback to sell his fish. He saw 
many houses along the road, and many people looking out of the 
windows, but he was surprised that no one wished to buy his fish. 

At last there was no longer any road to walk upon. He turned 
back, but found himself in the midst of a thick forest. 

Road, houses, and people had all disappeared. His fish, of course, 
were spoiled, as it took him till far into the night to get home. He 
thought that all was the result of a trick played him by the tamawos. 

III. THE STORY OF AN ASUANG. 

One day an asuang fell sick. His daughter, who did not know 
that her father was an asuang, went to look for a physician. When 
she had walked about a mile, she met a friend and asked her to tell 
her where she might find a doctor. Her friend replied : — 

"I know where an excellent physician lives. He cured my father, 
who had been sick for many years with several diseases. Every 
year, at the time of the Christmas holidays, this physician goes to 
live in a cave in the mountains, and there for a week he gathers roots 
and the bark of trees and makes his medicine. Come, and I will 
show you where he lives." 

When they had arrived at the physician's house, the girl said : 
" We have come to see you because my father is sick, and my brother 
and I are afraid to stay in the house any longer with him ; for this 
morning, when he saw us, he got up and tried to run and kill us, but 
could not, because he was so weak. His eyes are so big and his 
arms so long that I am afraid of him, and no one dares to go into the 
room where he is for fear he will try to kill them." 

Then the physician said : " I will come to see him to-morrow 
morning at eight o'clock. You must prepare some corn for me to 
eat." But the daughter did not prepare anything, because she was 
afraid and ran away. 

The next morning at eight o'clock the doctor went to the house and 
called for the woman, but no one answered him. Then he entered 
the house and asked, "Where is that woman who called on me yes- 
terday ? " 

The asuang answered, " Where is that woman who called on me 
yesterday ? " Then he woke up and ran to catch the doctor. The 
latter cried, " Help ! help ! " and the asuang replied, " Help ! help ! " 

When the neighbors heard the physician call for help they came 
running in, to see what was the matter. One man, who was coming 
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from the well, had a glass of water in his hand. When he came to 
where the doctor and the asuang were fighting, the glass of water 
was spilled, and some of it fell upon the asuang. Immediately the 
asuang was changed into a heap of little worms. The neighbors ran 
away, and never saw the asuang any more. 

IV. ITEMS OF SUPERSTITION. 

The Visayans have many superstitions, which are implicitly be- 
lieved by the lower classes, " and even," as one of their own people, 
a very intelligent teacher, wrote me, "among the half-educated peo- 
ple." In addition to their belief in spirits, witches, etc., called by 
the various names of asuang, tamawo, and duende, the following are 
the most commonly held : — 

When a black butterfly comes into the room it denotes that some 
member of the family will soon die. 

A certain white moth with red spots causes inflammation of the 
eyes. 

Fishing nets and the fighting cocks are taken out of a house where 
some one is dying, or at the birth of a child, as otherwise they would 
be unlucky. 

When the rice is threshed it is put into the granary with as little 
noise as possible, as otherwise it would be frightened and would not 
yield abundantly in the following year. 

The first netful of fish caught during the season is thrown back 
into the water, to bring luck for the next year. 

If one involuntarily bites his lip, it is a sign that some one is talk- 
ing against him. 

On the third day after a death, the remaining members of the 
family take a bath in the sea, dropping into the water something 
belonging to the deceased. 

One must not point a finger at the rainbow, for if this is done the 
finger will become crooked. 

The eclipse of the moon is thought to be caused by a huge an- 
imal, called bacunarra, which holds the moon in its mouth. 

To play with a cat will cause a storm. 

The Negritos sell a drug called lumay, which has the power of 
attracting the love of the ladies. It is burned and the smoke allowed 
to cling to the garments of the one whose love is desired. 

A little tar is mixed with ground horn and put upon the baby's 
head so that the spirits which live in the forest shall not harm it. 

Lalanhan is a kind of oil, which is kept in a bottle. Many slaves 
will be the property of one who owns lalanhan. When the oil rises 
in the bottle and gives off froth, the owner has the power of turning 
into an asuang. 
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If the owner of the lalanhan dies, and no one inherits it, the dead 
man will turn into an amamanhig, or ghost, which will be heard con- 
tinually chattering. But if some one inherits it, the ghost remains 
quiet. 

Falling stars are the souls of drunkards. At night they return to 
earth, singing: "Do not drink! Do not drink!" Each day they 
try to climb back into heaven, but each night fall back again. 

If any one approaches a house where the people are eating a meal, 
it is unlucky for any of the family to go out to meet him. If it is 
absolutely necessary for some one to go out before they have finished 
eating, the dishes are moved around so that there will be no vacant 
place. 

To eat supper or to start on a journey just as the moon is rising 
will cause sudden death or severe sickness. To bathe on the first day 
of the month will also cause sickness, and if the first day of the 
month falls on Monday the people prepare medicines for the sickness 
which will surely come to the town. 

If a cock crows early in the night and no others answer it, it is a 
sign that thieves are around. If he changes his position towards the 
wall at midnight and looks up at the rope that is tied to its foot, he 
will win the next day's fight. 

Sweet potatoes are planted at low tide, in order that the crop 
may be large. In former times the farmer used to remove his 
clothes. 

One must not look up at the leaves of the banana tree when plant- 
ing it, or the fruit will be small. 

Thunder is the growling of a large cat. 

A man who goes courting must carry with him four leaves of the 
buyo plant. It will never fail. The leaf of the buyo tree is used 
to wrap the betel-nut in when it is chewed, and all the lower classes 
chew it. 

If a dog howls at night, evil spirits are abroad, or some one is 
dying. 

If a man has a cocoanut with only one eye, he is invited to watch 
the dying. At night he puts the cocoanut on the ground under the 
house in which the man is dying, and while he does so, the asuang 
is obliged to visit the dying man and give him his hand, when the 
sick one will instantly begin to mend. 

On the second of November (All Souls' Day), most of the lowest 
class prepare a rich supper, which is laid on the ground at night, and 
the souls of those relatives who have died during the year are sup- 
posed to come and partake of it. 

The Negritos either abandon the house in which any one has died, 
or else wall up the door through which the dead was carried and 
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make another, in order that, if the spirit revisits the dwelling, it may 
not be able to find its way in. 

To step over a sleeping person, or to awaken him suddenly, is a 
deadly insult, as during sleep the soul is supposed to be absent from 
the body, and any such action is liable to interfere with its safe 
return. 

Some of the people in the interior, before they begin to clear the 
fields to start farming, kill a pig or a chicken, and make a feast to 
the spirits which live thei'e. They believe that if they were to cut 
down the trees before they had induced the spirits to move away, 
the whole family would die. After the ground is cleared and before 
it is planted, betel-nut, a comb, and a short stick with thread rolled 
upon it are placed with the seed. When the heads of rice begin to 
form, a stick of baguay, a small kind of bamboo, is put in each cor- 
ner of the field. When the rice is ripe, the first of the crop is 
toasted with sugar and cocoanut, and offered to the spirits. It is 
unlucky to go to the left of the basket in which the rice is put. 
When the rice is thrashed and winnowed, which is usually a consid- 
erable time after harvesting, the rice is gathered with great care into 
a basket, in order not to scare away the good spirit which is asleep 
in it, and a bolo or axe is placed with it. Then a feast is held, after 
which the owner gives the low call used in calling the chickens, in 
order that the spirit of the rice may go home with him. 

Those who live in the towns laugh at these superstitions, yet it 
would be difficult to find any one who does not believe at least some 

of them. 

W. H. Mittington. 
Berton L. Maxfield. 



